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BULLETIN OF THI he most brilhant colorist of the group of 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI radical artists who, at the end of the nine- 


teenth century, were called the 'mpression- 


LUME XXXII. NUMBER 4 sts, Renoir has steadily increased in popular 
= esteem, and the first large showing of his 
( YRIGHI ()3 BY 
works in an American museum should prove 
HE METROPOLITAN MUSI OF AR 
of great value and interest to our summer 
hed nder the direction of the visitors. There will be about sixty paintings 
' I and five pieces of sculpture. The earliest 
Vork N V.- Winifred ©. Howe. Editor painting in the exhibition as now planned ts 
Sent to Members of the Museum without the Portrait of Mme Darras, painted in 
charge; to others upon receipt of the subscriptior i871, Which ts to be lent from The Adolph 
ee See rene aL pens Semee COgeee Swen’ Lewisohn Collection. The development ot 
ents. Copie for e and subscr ns are 
le ne nts ‘on Desk Mailordersshould ‘[enoirs style will be illustrated by such 
ea ressed to the Secre r\ the Museun works as Au Moulin de la Galette belong- 
Entered as Second Class Matter June 3, 192 ing to John Hay Whitnev, the Danseuse of 
sta Thnes ( L WK ander A j 
“ut Post Office, New York, N. Y., u ; Joseph E. Widener’s collection, the Deé- 


sia lt doe euner des Canotiers from the Phillips Me- 
mortal Galler nd the Portrait of Mme 
CONTENTS Lilla Durieux to be lent by Stephen C. Clark 


Simultaneously with the special loan ex- 

Front Cover Illustration: Head ot hibition of Renoir’s paintings the Museum 

Gautama Buddha with Halo of Nag will exhibit in its print galleries (IK 37-40) a 

Heads o1 selection, from its permanent collections, of 
Paintings | Renoir: an Exhii on O2 prints by Renoir and his contemporaries 


Silver: an Exhibition of Contemporar' 
\merican Desi 
\ Collection of Cambodian Sculpture S4 SILVER 


An Additional Gift of Syrian Ivories Oo : 

\ Boeotian Cup and a_ Hellenistic \N EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
Bronz« ics \MERICAN DESIGN 

\n Early Sculptured Saddi 92 In the Museum’s industrial art exhibi- 

\ Processional Cross and Two Round 95 yns the purpose has been to hold the mirror 

\n Arretine Stamp QV ) current conditions—to demonstrate b\ 

Ihe Master ES go representative selections the work of manu- 

Notes 101 facturers, designers, and craftsmen in man\ 
ee Tht “Cc i cusiate ree “ iditg os design and ia offer, wes nearly - 
Paintings—Gifts to the Librarv—List of mav be accomplished under conditions olf 
\ccessions and Loans calendar, space, and markets in the various 

Museum F vents 103 ndustries, the best working proof of the 


Ss 


teady improvement of art in industry and 
of the consistent formulation of contempo- 

PAINTINGS BY RENOIR rary stvl 
\s the fourteenth in the series, the Mu- 
seum will hold in the new gallery of special 
The Museum has planned a special loan exhibitions (E 15), from April 11 through 
exhibition of Paintings by Renoir to follow Mav 23, an exhibition of Silver, which will 


\N EXHIBITION 


the Sporting Prints and Paintings in the — consist of examples of contemporary design 


large gallery of special exhibitions (D 6 n this metal, both sterling and plated. It 1s 
lhe Renoir exhibition willopen tothe public hoped that this small exhibition, limited 
on May 19 and continue through Septem- in its size because of restricted space, ma\ 


ber 12. There will be a private view for give some indication of present trends in 
Members of the Museum on May 18 design, specifically of current tendencies 1n 
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the interpretation of what is now generally 
called the modern stvle, and at the same 
time point the way for other one-material 
exhibitions. The work shown ts in part that 
of producing firms and designers, in part 
that of craftsmen; for we seek to bring to- 
gether here, as in the Museum’s other indus- 
trial art exhibitions, the industry of the 
machine and the industry of the hand 

remembering that manufacture, by defini- 
tion, apphes to the latter, while the former 
is truly ‘“‘mechano-facture.”’ It may be 
prophecy that the ideal of design for the 
machine will be realized by the destgner- 
craftsman, who knows by contact the proc- 


esses Which give his conceptions form, or 
else by the craftsman-designer, who fully 
realizes that quantitv-producing machiner\ 
extends the field of his craft. 

Facts and records are valuable in assem 
bling an exhibition of early American silvet 
Sut in planning a display of modern Ameri- 
can silver, though we mav deal with facts in 
the form of objects produced, we are handi- 
capped by the uncertainties and limitations 
surrounding the launching of a pattern of 
today’s manufacture. Such a pattern ts not 
only an object of industrial art, it becomes 
also an instrument in complicated trad 
relations 

We meet first the difficulty of releas 
dates. These are not the same for all pro 
ducers of quantitv-made wares, nor can 
they be brought sharply into line even in a 
single industrv within any exhibition dates 
proposed, however carefully chosen on the 
basis of season. Next we encounter a danger 
that menaces all manufacturers, the con- 
stant and imminent threat of having then 
heavy investment in dies, tools, labor, and 
overhead brought to naught by the pirates 
of design, who execute in an inferior wa\ 
the patterns they appropriate and often 
place them on the market even before the 
original maker has orders to cover his initial 
outlay. While the ancient guild could banish 
such an offender from its territory and repu- 
diate his status as a craftsman, the modern 
producer has no such safeguard either of 
public opinion or of force, and even in law 
has no recourse but expensive litigation. A 
lurther side light on any industrial art exh 
bition is revealed by the direct psycholog) 


of all who sell; this demands that the dis 
tributors or retailers of manufacturers 
products must first see all new items, even 
though these do not become available as 
merchandise until weeks or even months 
later. 

These conditions have obtained in all our 
industrial art exhibitions. They are stated 
here because In assembling a one-mate rial 
collection of current work they become 
icutely effective However crude or ruth- 
less they may sound when thus set down 
they are practical and irrefutable and appl 
to the numerous kinds of quantity product 
that depend on design as a primary appeal 
to the consumer. 

The craftsman’s situation differs some- 
what, though rather in degree than 1n kind 
He may well worry about competition; but 
stocks and inventories are less on his mind 
nd retail outlets hold limited interest for 
him. He has not so much cause to fear 
piracy, since his sales are made chiefly to 
individuals or through organizations whos¢ 
principal work is to represent him as 
personal producer. 

It Is interesting, even a little amusing 
note that though a large concern may turn 
nine tenths of its patterns into channels 
promising the greatest commercial return 
t still hopes that the remaining tenth ma 
reveal something of the touch and flair that 
seem to run out of the craftsman’s finger 
tips and to spring to the metal with each 
hammer blow; and contrariwise, tha 
craftsman hopes to capture some of tl 
public acceptance represented by purchases 
of pieces falling in the prestige group of thi 
quantitv manufacturer’s catalogue. It need 
not be added that in both cases the opposit 
effect 1s recorded 

\s in previous collections, we have in the 


present exhibition, quite apart from metho 


ol product on, two attitudes toward con 
temporary design—namel that which 


ignores the past and insists on its own 


} 


terpretation of the genre of toda 


solated picture and that which uses the 
broad foundation of past stvles to support 
the vet small structure of the present. Be 
tween the two lies a broad plateau on which 
we find designers who combine in var 
degrees a refusal to coy reven tow 
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stvles and a refusal to erect 


tween themselves and the history of des 


lo this group the modern stylistic trend ha 


served primarily as a means ot 
their relations to past stvles, revealing 
ways new possibilities of the latter, less o1 
if formal rearrangements of cat 


than on that of a bett 


side ( 


the 


logued motives 


a wall be 


yn 


CT 
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P 
clarifving 


al- 


} 
I 


understanding of the reasons for the exist- 


ence of these motives, the choice of m: 


terials that carried them, and the skill wit! 
uae 


which they were used as part of the lang 





FIG. I. LINTE!I 
CAMBODIAN, 


FROM 


Ihe Museum’s relation to the industries 
can only aiding 
manufacturers, designers, and others in the 
laboratory the collections the Mu- 
seum contributes by offering educational 
advantages and information useful in the 


be one of helpfulness: in 


use of 1¢ 


development of new products; in exhibiting 
the current work of firms, and 
craftsmen in 


designers, 


engaged in a practical way 
meeting the market the Museum presents a 
record of current accomplishments. A series 
of its exhibitions might be read as a number 
of paragraphs in a chapter in the history of 
industrial art titled Contemporary Design 
By stating and restating the case from time 
to time in the form of general and special ex- 
hibitions, the further opportunity is pre- 
sented of encouraging creative ability and 
at the same time clearing the ground of the 
undergrowth which too often trips con- 
temporary designers in their very human 
efforts to realize the modern style before 
full. In this way the Museum 


ts dav 1s 


THE 
SECOND HALI 


O4 


M OF ARI 


provides a direction finder. The current ex- 
hibition of silver presents no final picture of 
design and becomes the more useful for that 

RICHARD F. BaAcu, 


‘ason 


rl 


A COLLECTION OF CAMBODIAN 
SCULPTURE 


Buddhism, which finally 
peared in India, spread eastward over the 


all but disap- 


whole of Asia and inspired a multitude of 
peoples to create great temples in a multi- 


TEMPLE OF SLA KEI 


OF THE X CENTURY 

tude of forms to honor its founder. Of thes¢ 
more appealing than the great 
temple cities of Indo-China. which were so 
suddenly deserted and so swiftly overgrown 


none are 


with jungle and for so long forgotten. Ang- 
kor 1s now accessible at all seasons of the 
year, and the grandeur of its plan and the 
subdued splendor of its decoration are be- 
coming better known 
is Indian, modified by the local taste of the 
\ great deal has been said about 
Chinese influence, and while it may be there 
| think it is more a matter of the character 
of the Khmers themselves. Whichever, Bud- ‘ 
dhism in Cambodia produced a pageant 
both 


In general, the stvle 


per ple 


and gentle 
lhe single figures have re- 


the gorgeous processions 


which both stately 
proud and meek 


pose and nobility, 


Was 


and rows of dancing apsarases are lavish 
without being overdone or meretricious. It | 
is a peculiar and isolated phase of expres- { 
sion, easy and accomplished, luxurious and 

simple, and of itself complete 


of 
at 
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Not that Buddhism was the only inspira- 
tion of the Khmers, by any means. The 
earliest art seems to have been based on a 
combination of Hinduism and indigenous 
religion, with its portraits of the kings and 
chief local deities. Subsequent changes of 
religion have not been wholly disentangled. 
Some of the temple cities seem to be almost 
purely Buddhist, somealmostentirely Hindu, 
but it seems to me that the most beautiful 
and vital temples were inspired by Buddhism. 

Not too many Khmer examples have come 
to the West, and for the most part they are 
isolated heads. The head from the Sachs 
collection in the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University is far and away the most lovely 
of the Buddha heads, heads of the Khmer 
kings in the Boston Museum are unrivaled 
outside of Cambodia, and Toledo has a fine 
terminal, lavishly decorated. And now the 
Metropolitan Museum has acquired by pur- 
chase from the Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient six diverse examples which form an 
excellent nucleus. ! 

Che earliest piece is a single head,? alas 
with a chipped nose, which comes from the 
chapel of P’himeanakas in Angkor T’hom, 
said to have been built by Yasovarman 
(A.D. 889-910). It is presumably that of 
\valokitesvara, wearing a small figure of a 
seated Buddha in his headdress. The head 
is of exceeding loveliness. 

Sheer craftsmanship and technical skill 
are shown in a lintel* from the temple of Sla 
Kkét, south of Angkor Vat, erected in honor 
of Vishnu in the second half of the tenth 
century, which was the beginning of what 
was known as the period of formation, the 
second half of the tenth through the eleventh 
century. The decoration is tropical in its 
lavishness but fresh and sharp in execution. 
It is difficult to understand how this deep 
cutting and ornate design can predate the 
Bavon or Angkor Vat. 

From somewhat later in the same period 
comes a head of Gautama Buddha?‘ (origi- 


‘Fletcher Fund. Shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. Gray limestone except 
acc. no. 36.96.6, which is of reddish limestone 

’ Acc. no. 36.96.1. H. 20 in., w. 10 in. Fig. 2 

Acc. no. 36.96.6. H. 19% in., w. 57! In 
hig. 1 
‘Acc. no. 36.96.5. H. 35 in., w. 22 in. Illus 


trated on the cover 


nally a complete seated figure) with a kind 
of aureola of seven cobra heads. These rep- 
resent the seven Naga, or Serpent, Kings 
who attended the baptism of Buddha. The 
head comes from south of the temple of 





FIG, 2. HEAD OF AVALOKITESVARA 


CAMBODIAN, LATE IX OR EARLY X 
CENTURY 


Chausay outside Angkor I’hom and is a 
piece of great dignity and beauty 

Che most impressive of the new acquis! 
tions is a bust with seven heads* which comes 
from near the East Gate (Porte des Mortes 
of Angkor T’hom. The piece is of grayish 
limestone and mavy be ascribed to the reign 
of Javavarman VII (1181-about 1201). The 
figure seems to fit with the illustrations of 
the tutelary god Hevajra, who may have 
five, seven, or eight heads, sixteen or twent 
arms, and two or four legs. [he broken top 
of our figure and the arrangement of the 


Ace. no. 30.96.4. H ? x7 in. | { 
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heads indicate that it was originally eight \ fragment of a pillar® from the Bavon, 
headed, a single head forming the top reg the principal temple of Angkor T’hom, 
ter. It may be assumed that the figure had — carved in low relief, is in itself a complete 
multiple arms, either sixteen or twenty, and init and serves as a kev to the eeneral 
FIG. 3. FRAGMENT OF A PILLAR FROM THE BAYON 
CAMBODIAN, LATE XII OR EARLY XIII CENTURY 
in all probability four legs, which were more — scheme of decoration. It depicts a niche 
customary than two. Hevajra was a deity — surrounded by rich patterns. In the niche 
popular in Tibet and Siam as well as in are two dancing apsarases, each performing 
Angkor, and this representation is typical on a lotus flower a dance highly suggestive 
of Khmer art in its most powertul and sensu of the legendary danse du ventre combined 
ous phase \ 56.96.2. H. 33 1n., w. 161% In. Fig. 3 


SO 
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with the Highland fling. These dancing of the twelfth and the first half of the thir- 
figures are almost the star performers of — teenth century. It comes from the Prasat 
Khmer art. In the Boston Museum there is Prei, south of the West Lake (Baray Occi- 
one in bronze closely allied in style, pre- dental). [he near completeness of this figure 
sented by the late Dr. Denman Ross, who — enhances its value, although it 1s somewhat 


was In so Many other cases, among the 


ads 





FIG. 5. FOUR-HEADED FIGURE OF BRAHMA 
CAMBODIAN, SECOND HALF OF THE XII OR 
FIRST HALF OF THE XIII CENTURY 
first to appreciate an unfamiliar art. The 


Bayon, from which this fragment comes, 
was erected during the reign of Javavarman 
VII. 

\ 
Brahma’ cut off above the ankles belongs to 
the period of extravagance, the second half 


H. 47! 


four-armed of 


four-headed, figure 


20'4% 1n 


\cc. no. 30 


OO 2 


big 


5 


QR 


stereotyped and less seductive than other 
examples which have come to us. 

In connection with the Cambodian sculp- 
ture, the Department of Far Eastern Art is 
showing in Gallery Eo a collection of etch- 
ings made by Lucille Douglass and presented 
to the Museum in 1930. For many vears 
Miss Douglass’s chief interest had been the 
\ngkor, and these etchings, 


temples ol as 
she intended, give one an idea of the beauti- 
ful from which the 


sculptures came. \LAN PRIEST. 


and romantic setting 


AN ADDITIONAL GIFT OF 


SYRIAN IVORIES 


lo the rare group of ivories! which Mrs 
George D. 
last vear to the Museum in memory of her 
husband, she has now added eleven pieces 


Pratt so generously presented 


from the same unidentified site in northern 
For the most part they are in a 
calcified condition, and a 
warped and show signs of burning. Like the 


oyria.? 
few are badly 
ivories of the first group, this gift from Mrs. 
Pratt consists of carvings in the round and 
plaques with relief decoration from couches 
and stools. Several are counterparts of those 
already in our collection, as for instance the 
carving in the form of a lion’s leg and paw, 
with at the bottom, the 
rear, and the side, which indicate that the 
legs of the piece of furniture to which it be- 
longed (probably a low stool) were con 
nected by stretchers. A fragment of a plaque 
with a seated sphinx in profile is similar to 
one shown the Room of \cces- 
sions in November, 1930. Together with a 
tree of life, they probably formed a plaque 


square openings 


in Recent 


with openwork decoration similar to that of 
ivories from Arslan- Tash, in northern Syria, 
and Samaria, in Palestine. To a compo- 


XXX1 (1936), pp. 221 ff 
11. Shown this month in 


BULLETIN, Vol 
Acc 
the Room of Recent Accessions 
F. Thureau-Dangin and others, 


Paris pls. XXVIH-XXX, XXXVI 


nos. 30.152.1 
{rslan-lash 


1031) KX XIX ] 
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sition of this tvpe may also belong a seated 
lion (fig. 4), beautifully carved in relief, 
with a mane stylized in a fashion identical 
with that of an ivory lion from Ras Shamra 
Such heraldic groups were popular in ancient 
oriental art. 

\mong the new ivories are several plaques 
with representations of animals made for 
the adornment of furniture. A particularly 
fine piece is the plaque with a seated lion 
devouring a gazelle. The relief is verv low, 
and the carving 1s confined to the essential 
contours of the body. The eve ts inlaid with 
a black paste, and originally portions of the 
surface were gilded. The composition of this 


particularl 


at an earts 


fluence appeared in Syrian art 
in that of the Phoenician coast 
period. This is known to us from excavations 
at Ras Shamra and Minet-el-Beida which 
date century B.«( 


\mong our ivories Is a carving in the round 


from the fourteenth 


in which Egyptian influence is apparent 
the fine little head of a man, whose features 
are Svrian but whose thick, curly hair sug 
gests the wigs worn by Egvptians (fig. 3 
Likewise derived from Egyptian art ar 
Syrian representations of apes, of which we 
have three examples. A tiny ivory carved in 
the round, representing a seated monke\ 
with a vase (fig. 1), is reminiscent of the 





FIGS. I-33. SYRIAN IVORIES) PROBABLY XIII OR XII CENTURY B.¢ 


Partly for technical 
reasons, the artist attaghed the gazelle as 
closely Another 
beautifully carved relief represents a re- 
clining deer attacked by a hawk, whose 
claws are visible. Included in Mrs. Pratt’s 


group is noteworthy 


as possible to the lion. 


former gift is a plaque with a similar sub- 
ject treated somewhat differently. Such ani- 
mal groups are often represented in ancient 
oriental stone sculpture and on sealstones 
from Syria and Asia Minor 

Svrian ivories, like those from Arslan- 
lash and Samaria and those found in the 
palaces of the Assvrian king Ashur-nasir- 
apal Il (885-860 B.c.) at Nimrud, reveal a 
strong Egvptian influence.‘ The Syrian 
artists borrowed the figures of various gods 
from the Egyptian pantheon and even de- 
tails of costume such as wigs. Egyptian in- 
W. Crowfoot, Palestine Exploration Fund Quar- 
ferly Statement, 1932, pl. ul, and 1933, pl. 1 


‘Sir Austen Henry Layard, Monuments 
Nineveh, series 1. pls 88-80: | Poulsen, Der 
Orient und die frithertechische Kunst (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1912), figs. 25-39, 70; R. D. Barnett 


1035), pp 179 210 


Iraq, vol. u, part 2 (Oct 


kgvptian toilet accessories made in the 
form of apes or baboons holding jars or 
\ furniture finial ends in the figure 


holding his head in his 


Vases 
a seated baboon 
arms. On a small plaque there ts an engraved 
design of a standing monkey holding a vast 
and wearing a garment and a necklace lik 
those of some of the apes 1n | gyptian art 

[wo other ivory plaques have engraved 
decorations which are of interest becaus« 


{ 


motives. One represents a. seated 


ther 
winged griffin—a creature often found on 
Phoenician metalwork and ivories, as on 
the two fine examples from Nimrud now in 
Museum. The griffin on our 
with Phoenician 


the British 
plaque has in common 
eriffins two locks of hair me spiral 
other straight—and a comb on top of th 


head, to which 1s added a pair of horns [ike 


those worn by gods in Svro-Phoer n art 
for instance by the god Baal 

\nother ivory plaque has an engraved 
decoration of realistically treated geese (fig 
2 recalling the kg plian geese Irom e] 
\marneh paintings which date from about 
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1300 B he period \Kh-en-Aten (1375 anctuary of the Kabeiror near Thebes 
258 B« n Boeot and thenceforth called Kabeiric 


ke the Svria Ores pre lyopr ware.’ These are for the most part skvpho 


sented to tl Museum, this new group can sguat cups with spurred ring handles, like 
be dated ten otheendolfthe second — ours: though thev belong to the red-figured 
millennium B. possibly tl thirteenth o1 period, many of them to the later phase of 
twelfth centur nd may be regarded as a t, thev are painted in black-figure. The 
product of a North Syrian art center 1 stvle was well established by about 425 B. 
which Hittite and early Phoenician intlu and came to an end with the sack of Thebes 
ences met M.S. DIMAND n 335. The mythological persons  repre- 


sented —with the exception of the Kabeiroi 
themselves—are caricatured with peasant 


wit; the vases evidently belonged to the 


equipment of a mvstery cult devoted to the 
<abeiror. who in Boeotia stood in the same 
relation to the drama as Dionvsos in Attica 


, . 
it has Deen suggested that the Vase paint- 





ngs present actual scenes from the farces 





b Ie 1. BRONZE STATUETTE OF A GREYHOUND 


which the mvstae performed as part of their 


lhe recently acquired cup ts closely re- 
d to this ware by its shape and the 
yualitv of the burlesque, though it lacks 





nv direct allusion to the cult, inscriptional 
FI 1. IVORY LION, SYRIA? or otherwise. As a piece ol pottery It is eXx- 
PROBABLY XIII OR XII CENTURY B.( guisitely made, with the thin walls and 


clear profile which belong to metalwork 


The handles and the inside are covered with 


A BOEOTIAN CUP 
AND A HELLENISTIC BRONZI 


{ Munict 923), p. 7) \. D. and P. N. Ure 


N~ 


and two sprays ol vine occup\ 


\ Boeotian cup with grotesque our . 
4 fy ] r 4 r, 193 cols. 25 fl 
) »orevh 7 ly t ctv : - 
and a bronze greyhound of Hellenistic stvle By Oh. Biober in (icahuedley rani Thealsrwasen 
. 1 P ‘ y R » 
are shown this month in the Room of R« Berlin and Leipzig. 1920), p. 153. For a contrary 
cent \ccessions iew Miss Bieber refers to A. Korte Neue Jahr 
| } {? i litert | x l 
The cup (fig. 2) introduces a new stvl os eet la ee 
nt | lection of ( k pott It 1Q2 pp te \. W. Pickard-Cambridge 
ollectio er , \ 
LO OUT COTTCG LOT Ol TCR} 1 CT | Dyt rant ] ( yn ] Oxford 1027 
related to a series of vases first discovered i pp. 26 
Some O he glaze has soaked through (in the 
| he uD: ad no. 27.11.2 Dodge Fund. | pinion of Maude Robinson, the potter) and 
j'sin. (10.5cm mottled the red outer surface with grayish green 
L.. 240 Ocm in the foot the mottling does not appear 


OO 
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the most prominent part of the decorated 
field. Under them, spread out in a frieze 
are the figures: a crane holding a serpent in 
its beak, a squat and ridiculous Herakles 
with his club, the Ervmanthian boar rush- 
ing headlong after a gross person who flees 
before it with long strides, and a hare, as 
tall as the rest, standing upright on its hind 
legs. Is this a travesty of the Ervmanthian 
boar hunt with Eurystheus, perhaps, re- 


dogs based on sharp and friendly observa 


yronze shows the artist’s under- 





tion. [This 
standing of them—their cruel grace and the 
unconscious buffoonery of their zeal. Xeno 
phon in his essay “On Hunting,”’ an account 


of working dogs, does not mention gre 
hounds (which hunt by sight alone and not 
by smell); Arran 
second century A.p., knew them well and 


Greek writer of the 


describes how thev took hares on the run 





FIG, 2. BOLFOTIAN CUP 


tiring before the boar’s charge while Herakles 
hesitates to intervener The hare and the 


crane might represent the dual chorus of 
farce, appropriate to the forest setting ot 
the hunt. 

The drawing ts not laid out in silhouette 
and then marked off with incisions, as in 
proper black-figure, but 1s quickly done in 
brush strokes. Red and white accessor) 
painting is absent. 

\ bronze grevhound crouching and gnaw- 
ing a bone (fig. 1 belongs to a Hellenist 
tvpe, of which another replica ts known 


; 


Greek art and literature afford studies o 


The sculptor has given to our grevhound 


three inches long, the length of limb 


flow ol line which belong to the breed: hye 
has, moreover, created the conviction pro 
duced by this animal seen in the flesh 
namely, that it can rouse, however en 
erossed for the moment in food or rept 
and be off on the wings of the wind 


terror of tlorest creatures 


CHRISTINE ALEXANDI 
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AN EARLY SCULPTURED Pair in Chic 
SADDII n the collec 

now belongs 


Not many 


have survived 


addles antedatin 


tCdial it 


anes and of th 


extant only a few are intact 


| aeval saddle OVE rlaid W 


medi h plaques of 
carved staghorn, which now comes to th 
Museum as the gift of Christian A. Za 
briskie is therefore an acquisition of prime 
mportance. This saddle has never befor 
been published, although it has been in the 


possession of several eminent collectors. It 


Scotland 


tal 
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ago in 1893. Another. formerly, 
tion of the Earl of Eglinton. 
LO IR Scott ot Greenock. 


lwo saddles ol the type described by 


Schlosser came to the Museum in 1904 with 


the purchase 
Dino 


about 


1 


one 
1400 
nguished o 
armor gallery 
to be modern 


ised with a 


of the ¢ 


a German saddle dati 


] 


ranKS 
bjects ¢ 
The ot 
but 
ul 

] 


SIM 


un 
iT 


ollection of the duc de 


ting trom 
among the most dis- 
nm view in the main 


| 
her® is now considered 
til recently 1t was con- 


saddle, in the decora- 





bik SADDLI 


Mr Za 


sale of 


was purchased by briskie in Decem- 

| the collection o 
whom it hac 
the late Samuel | 
Mr. Whawell, in turn, 


bought it 


ber, 1936, at the 


Frank Gair Macomber, by | 
been acquired from 
Whawell of London 
is believed to hz 


Philloft Vienna 


Phe principalillustrated account of saddles 


vi from Franz 


of this type is that of Julius von Schlosser 


who describes 1n detail no less than twent 


one,” but since the public ation of Schlosser’s 


work several others have been recorded 


One of these was in the collection of Richard 


7schille he World’s 


and was exhibited at t] 
Vcc 


Koom of Rex 


1¢ 


no. 36.149.11. Shown this month in the 


t Accessions 


lfenbeinsattel des ausgehenden 


Mittel 


j 


alters,’ in Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Samn 
lungen vol. xv (1894), pp. 260-294, pls 
XXVIII, XXVIII, Tigs. I-14 

7schille Sale Catalogue, no. 60, | London 


GERMAN 


ABOUT 


mn of which 


nentl 


whereabouts is unknown 


1400 


a unicorn also figured | 


yom) 


The latter saddle, whose present 


Was at one time 


inthe Millerzu Aichholz collection in Vienna 


Schlosser 


sad 
Wwe ar©re 
Paris (G. 540 
the Wallace ¢ 


i] > ‘ 
ldles on whi 


known 


p 
h the ul 
One 


In 


irve 


Arection 


McOorn Is 


20 fig. 4 lwo wooden 
the central 


M usee de | 


mo- 


the 


armec 


‘d pearwood; another in 


| ondon no 20)5 


arved wood, COVE red with VeSso and colored to 
simulate ivory. A similar saddle, described as of 
boxwood as in the Peucker collection (sold in 
Brussels in 1854; Sale Catalogue, lot 508, pl. v1, 
ig: 3% but from the illustration it cannot be 
identified with either the Paris or the London 
saddle. Two lithographs labeled “Milano Lit 
Corbetta,”’ in our archives, appear to represent 
the London saddle 
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and appears to have been in the collection knightly shields. These were covered with 
ff Count Girolamo Possenti, which was leather or parchment, coated with gesso 
sold in Florence in 1880,° and later in the — and finally painted with coats of arms. The 
collection of the Marchese D..., which was — techniques involved in building and deco- 


sold in Genoa in 1888.° rating a shield were similar in many respects 
Such saddles reflect the mediaeval de- to those involved in making a saddl 


light in the pageantry, the extravagant lhe frame of our saddle is of wood (fig 





FIGS. 2, 3. DETAILS OF SADDLE, SHOWING SCULPTURED PLAQUES OF STAGHORN 


ceremonial, of the age. Thev are too fragile — probably carved with the grain, in one piec 
to have served in battle, and form and from the trunk of a birch tree. The saddle- 
decorative treatment indicate that they — tree is covered with pigskin™ and lined on 


were parade pieces, intended for the gentle the underside with birchbark, which was 

horses led in festivals, tournaments, and — valued because of its nonabsorbent qualit' 

chivalric triumphs [he seat is arched—which did not disturb 
In the Middle Ages saddlers came within — the rider. since the knig! 


t practically stood 
the jurisdiction of the guild of heraldic — in his stirrups. The cantle is formed of 


painters (blasonniers) who made the wooden = upward-curving lobate plaques. Th 

Sale Catalogue, lot 93, ill. Another saddle (lot \n imperfect saddle of thi 
O4, ill.), similar in construction but carved witha the Bardini collection in | 
different subject is described: ‘‘Autre selle de leather covering of the tr el 
méme travail Piéce de stvle du XV® siécle plaques (Sale Catalogue London, 1899 
From this it would appear that its authenticits Sir Guy bras Lal 
Was questioned [rmour } { 

4 ) | 1 1 

Sale Catalogu Olt 35, I 2 don, 1920 


O34 
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mel terminates in a volute on either side, a stags with special food.'® One of Pisanello’s 
feature Which may be observed in the saddle = drawings in the Louvre shows three stags 


of Donatello’s equestrian statue of General 


Gattamelata at Padua. Behind the volute 


there is a transverse perforation, possibly 
for a fitting on which the reins could be 
rested. On each of the tront wings 1s a hole 
which was probably used for lacing the 


saddle cloth. Other holes may be concealed 
by the bone plaques (restored), for in many 
saddles of this type pairs of circular holes 
are present. The front is veneered with thin 
plaques of staghorn carved in low relhet 

a woman (fig. 2) on the left side, and a man 
fig. 3) on the right. Originally, the carving 
was heightened by applied to the 
background; for on the left side, in the en- 
eraved border of the 
ancient red inlay 


Cl ile ir 


scrolls, some of the 
remains. Adjacent to the 
carved figures on either side is a staghorn 
plaque perforated to fit over the rectangu- 
in the saddle frame, one of which 


or the stirrup 


lar slits 
was for the girth, the other | 
strap. The remainder of the frame is veneered 
with thin plaques of plain bone, which are 
restorations. 

lhe veneered plaques that decorate these 
mediaeval saddles have been described at 
various times as ivory, bone, or staghorn.!! 
From contemporary records we learn that 
all three materials were used. Large plaques 
of ivory were difficult to obtain, but none 
the of ivory 
decorating saddles are not rare in contem- 
literature. 


less references to the use in 


porary The bards seemed to de- 
light in describing the harnesses with which 
they were familiar, and were frequently 
explicit in regard to details, as for example: 
“Li argon et les alves sont d'un os d’oli- 
fant.’’!2 The rarity and costliness of ivory, 
however, would frequently oblige the artist 
to use the commoner materials—bone and 
horn, especially, since they resemble ivory 
when highly polished. In fact, in former 
days there was a keen interest 1n antlers of 
extraordinary size, and attempts were made 


to increase their growth by providing the 


'Tyvory can be recognized by the crossing 
erain, Which forms lozenges; bone is visibly po- 
rous: and staghorn often indentations 
where burrs have been removed 

F. F. Schmidt, Das Retten und Fabren in der 


IO14), pp 


shows 


altfranzdstschen Literatur 


18 ff 


(Gottingen, 


O4 


with unusually large antlers. 
Besides the saddles in the Metropolitan 
Museum, there ts only one other of the kind 


in America. This is in the collection of 
Clarence H. Mackay and was exhibited in 
the Museum in 1931. In the case of the 


Mackay saddle, as in those of the Museum 
saddles, the plaques are of staghorn. | have 
not had an opportunity to examine any of 
the saddles in European collections. 

The provenance ol saddles of the tvpe 


under consideration has often been con- 


tested. Many bear German inscriptions, 
however, and for these a German origin 
seems probable. The inscriptions usually 


consist of lines from an epic poem; often 
they refer to Saint George, the patron saint 
of saddlers as well as of knights. On the 
right side of our saddle is inscribed: HILt 
fig. 3). On the left side: VOL AUF SAND 
JO)RGEN NAM—ILI RITTER SAND JORG 
(fig. 2).14 This recalls the inscription on a 
saddle in the Tower of London, which has 
been read as follows: 

“Ich hoff des pesten dir geling. 

Hilf Got wol auf Sand jorgen Nam.”’ 

| hope the best fortune may attend vou. 

May God assist you in the name of St. 

George. 

(he word “Got” may well have originally 
appeared on the right side of our saddle; for 
here a small plaque has been restored. If so, 
part of the inscription would correspond to 
the last line of the inscription on the saddle 
in the Tower. The Museum’s recent acces- 
Museo 
civico in Bologna in several respects In 
form, in the character and disposition of the 


sion also resembles a saddle in the 


two figures of the decoration, and in the use 
of some of the words of the inscription. 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


BW. A. Baillie-Grohman, Sport tn 4rt (Lon- 
don, 1919), p. 301 

‘In the Museum’s collection there is a Ger- 
man (Saxon) shield dating from about 1475 
no. 29.158.596) which bears the inscription 
HILF GOT DU EWIGS WORT DEM LEIB HIE UND DER 
SEL DORT HIF RITTER SANT (Help, O Lord, 
thy eternal Word, the body here below, the soul 
Help, St lt interesting 10 
compare the characters on the shield with those 
on the saddle 


(ace 


above George.) 1S 
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A PROCESSIONAL CROSS AND 
TWO ROUNDELS 


Ihe Museum's collections of mediaeval 
metalwork and enamels have recently been 
enlarged through the purchase of a four- 
teenth-century Spanish processional cross 
and two thirteenth-century French heraldic 
roundels.! The crucifix is an unusually fine 
example of a group of Spanish processional 
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to the cross by three nails, is modeled simply ; 
behind the head a cross pattée 1s delineated 
On the upper arm are placed, at the top, an 
angel with outspread wings, bringing heav- 
enly intercession; immediately beneath, a 


plaque showing a pelican plucking het 
breast to feed her voung, a symbol of Christ 
below al diagonal 


Goth 


as the Redeemer; and 
enamel band 
script, the 


bearing, in rough 


letters INRY, Which stand for 





PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


crosses Which are characterized by the in- 
genious and, commonly crude 
method of their manufacture from. thick 
sheets of copper. The roundels, tradition 


somewhat 


says, were worn during the last crusade ol 
Saint Louis, King of France, who died in 
1270, and were discovered in Constantinople 

The salient aspect of the cross derives 


? 


from its four boldly fleurdelisé ends and its 


engraved, gilt surfaces, with golden figures 


In rehef and colored enamel plaques. In the 


center ts affixed a relief of Christ; the bearded 
lace inclines peacefully forward, and the 


body, girded by a thick loincloth and held 


36.1406.3,4 (diam. 3 146% in.) 
Fund. Shown this month in the Room of Recent 


Accessions 


Ace. nos. 36.134 (h 24's in., Ww. 18%g in.) and 


respectively. Rogers 
) 


work design against a hac l, 


( 


PANISH, XIV CENTURY 


Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jew 


On the transverse arms are small plaque St 
right and left depicting the repentant and 


the unrepentant thief and at the ends rely 


| 


portraving the Virgin and John, the discip! 


to Whose care committed his mother 


Jesus 


On the bottom arm 


presenting the 


appear two subject 


doctrinal speculations con 
nto limbo and the 

an enamel plaque 
Adam and Eve tron 
a rehef in which Adan 


cerning Christ’s descent 
resurrection of Adam 
Which Christ saves 
hell mouth. and 
being called to life 
flat surfaces on the tront 
1] 


he cross are engraved wit 


from the tomb. All the 
and the back of 
h a Gothic leat 
‘round formed 
by the marks of a rocking tool. The reverss 


f the cross carries on the ends of th 
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rraved svmbols of the four | vangelists 
ind in the center a single enameled plaque 
which represents the enthroned Salvator 


mundt holding the orb and making a sign ot 


benediction. [The enamel plaques have light 


blue backgrounds sown with white spots en 


dots”; they are in the 


closing smaller red \ 
champleveé technique, a method of enamel 
ng in which crevices are carved in the metal 
and filled with vitreous colors 

Ihe fourteenth-century Spanish prove 


s well sub 


nance of this procession i] Cross 
Stantiated \ | 
Hildburgh records 


verv considerable 


number’? of 
crosses found in Span- 


relate d 
ish collections, and 
| Was de- 
the 
collection at 


Other 


Charles de 
scribes one in 
1) US\ 

\rras 

ples ma) 
in the following parish 
churches of Spain 
in Burgos and 
Palencia: Mave 


bio, Curiel de los Ajos 


exXam- 


be cited as 


mostl\ 


_or- 


[rasp na, Cervera rar 
Zalima, Pis6n de Cas- 


| spinosa de 


and Villa- a 


LIG >TAMP 


trejon, 
Cervera, 
muerel 
The 
give every evidence ol 
being related to a pair which have been in 
Victoria Albert South 
Kensington thev fit 
thirteenth-centur\ 


two roundels 


END O| 


the and Museum 
since 1855; likewise 

into the category of 
Limoges champlevé enamels on copper-gilt 
Each of the Museum’s roundels has a raised 
disk with a colored shield of arms surrounded 
by pale blue segments marked with linear 
On the shields are blazoned (1 


PVronny, 


scrolls lc 7- 


or and gules, and (2 sable 


engy, 


and argent. An openwork border composed 


lhe Salvator mundi panel has preserved its 


red and white enamel, but the background, which 


was probably blue, has disintegrated 
VU edieval Spanish Enamels (London 


1930 p 
124 
Revue d / él ol xxxv (188s pp 
{OO—4065 
\ 


Nos. 1590. 158357-18 


POLITAN 





LOR 
PART Ol 


i CENTURY, Bx 
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of dog-headed serpents or dragons inter- 
twined head to tail, some still preserving 
their green enamel eves, encompasses each 


The rims have flat, scalloped edges, 


} 


disk 
engraved in conventionalized flower petals. 
\ series of small holes placed between these 
petals suggests that the roundels may have 
been sewn to cloth, although the pair in 
England are thought to have embellished a 
mediaeval casket. Whether they were trap- 
pings tor man, beast, orinanimate thing must 
Pact S. Harris 


be left to conjecture 


AN ARRETINE 
STAMP 


The Metropolitan 
Museum has been the 
possessor of five Arre- 
tine stamps, of which 
two were acquired in 
1920, three in 
Now a sixth, 
the finest of them all, 
1dded to our 


1920 
perhaps 


has been ; 


collection and 1s shown 


this month in the 
Room ol Recent Ac- 
CeSSIONS fig | Con- 
sidering that a com- 


paratively small num- 


TINE 
SLEEPING 


ARRI 
bet ol these 


have survived 


stamps 
YOUTH 
there 


are onlv a fewscattered 


examples in European museums) and that 


each is an exquisite work of art, we are 


fortunate indeed to have so rich a display in 


our collection. 

[he stamps were used in the manufacture 
of the famous Arretine vases—the vasa 
in writers, the 


found at 


mentioned by Lat 
output of the ancient 
which flourished toward the end 


arretina 
potteries 


\rezzo 


of the first Representing as 


century B.C 

In Gallery K7, Case 33. BULLETIN, Vol. Xvttl 
1923), pp. 125 f., and vol. xxt (1926), pp. 2521 
G. M. A. Richter in Festschrift fir Jan Loeb 
Munich, 1930), pp. 77 ff 

Acc. no. 37.11.1. Dodge Fund. H., from right 
elbow to left hand, 2% in. (5.4 cm Ex coll 
t. P. Warren. Said to have been found at Arezzo 

\. Oxé, Arretinische Reltefeelass m Rhet 


Frankfurt, 1933), pp. Of., 116 


OO 
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ler- thev do the direct products of the chief — attitude is much the same, but the modeling 
ing Arretine artists, they show us the work in | in our little terracotta simpler and mor 
ach its original crisp state, unblurred by the — refined. It must go back to an earlier origi 
res, later processes of stamping, pressing, and nal—perhaps of the late fifth century B.« 
als. glazing by which were produced the molds — for we know now that the dancers on Arr 
ese and the finished vases. The stamps are of — tine vases find their counterparts in fifth 
Ave baked clay and are ornamented with figures century creations 
In delicately worked 1n low relief, shghtly curv- \mong the Arretine molds in our coll 
da ing to fit the mold into which they were — tions is one (signed by Perennius and N 
1p- pressed. At the back they are shaped with cephorus)’ with a symposium of youths 
usl tool and fingers (some finger marks are pre- which this verv stamp was used. [he sleep 
served lO atlord a convenient grip for the ng vouth is there associated with a girl 
hand holding a Ivre, which she was plaving when 
The subject of the relief on our new ex he fell asleep (fg. 2). The same vouth ov 








An 
he 
rote 
h 
in 
yl 
YS 
Ir 
n I 
le 
}- 
a Ph. 2 PLASTER IMPRESSION FROM 
- ARRETINE MOLD WITH GROUP Ot 
s SLEEPING YOUTH AND LYRI 
r 
| ample is a sleeping vouth—surely one of the — curs on several other molds,° lor instance 
finest representations of its kind that have — on two in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bo 
survived. Only the upper part is shown ton’ and on one in Munich (Loeb collec 
The vouth is leaning backward, with his — tion'’) but is there associated with anotl 
head against a pillow, the right arm placed 
round his head, the left hanging limply For completely x 
fitth tur om rane r siee ( 
: down. The eves are closed, the mouth ts stem ste 1 P} 
mpare ne ying wn 7 ( t ‘ 
slightly Open; We can almost feel his quiet frieze (mv Sculpture and Sculptor ry eo 
regular breath. On his hair is what looks 930 ed.], figs. 198, 204) and the fallen warrior or 
} | n ( ne > { \\ 
like a wreath, for he is at a banquet; part relief in Gallery J 17; M. M 
Handl ( ( 30 & 
of his mantle appears in a few delicate folds‘ 
é : ,4 fig 249 Ot « Irs j ré ( 
along his right side and below his chest. The — the figure on the stamp is a deri 
whole is a masterly representation of the G. E. Rizzo, 7 Rome, 1934), pp. 4 
relaxation of sleep. In spite of its small size \cc. no. 05.258. 37 in ¢ ry 7, | 
: 8 Ci ) endortl, / 
it is comparable to the famous marble H. Dragendor 
XCVI ISQ5 | 2 Oo 
statue of a sleeping satvr in Munich.* The Re Pie a 
|. Sieveking and C. Weickert, /iin/gig Metster VMuseun / ly 
erke der Glyptothek (Munich, 1928), pls. 38, 39 pp. 57 ff, nos. 34, 35 
Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler ert cher wi nd Nicephorus 
romischer Sk ulptur pl } ( H. Ci ( 
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figure. Different combinations of the avail 
able stamps were of course used to varv the 


composition, just as different molds of heads 
in. the 
Ol 


often combined 
Viass 


ts found no favor 


and bodies were 


lanagra statuettes production 


dentical objec Inantiquity. 
It is noteworthy that the delicate, diapha- 
nous drapery of the 
posia is related in stvle to that of the Nike 


women in these svm 


parapet, again pointing to late fifth-century 


models. Whether the copying was direct o1 
through the medium of Hellenistic silver- 
ware, as has been generally assumed, it 1s 


impossible on the present evidence to say 


But that the so-called Neo-Attic art drew 


its inspiration at least in part from fifth- 
century works is becoming increasingl 
clear 

GIsELA M, A. RICHTER 


THE MASTER ES 


\mong the 
the fifteenth century the Master | 


earhest German engravers ot 
S stands 
\l- 


ven 


al interest and prominence 


ibout him, not ¢ 


out with spec 


most nothing is known 
his name. On several of his prints there ap- 
pear the dat 
of them the letters | 
derived the appt lation by which he ts cus- 


Various things in his 


es 1400 and 14607 and on most 
and S from which ts 


tomarily reterred to 
prints lead to the belief that the vears of his 
he middle third of the fil- 
1 the period immediately 


activity fell int 
teenth century, 1 
following that in which men first began to 
make engravings 

We are perhaps justified in regarding him 
as the first professional engraver—the pro- 


genitor of a line of artistic craftsmen that 


has continued unbroken down to the pres- 
ent dav. By 
linear convention which grew naturally out 


discovering and elaborating a 


of his engraving tool, and which therefore 


could be learned and practiced as a muscu- 


lar discipline or craft with no originality of 


thought or emotion, the Master E S pointed 


1Q08 66, no pl 1\ 


P flery (New York p 
signed by Perennius and Nicephorus 
Cf. H. Schrader’s preliminary publication of 


—0 


the reliefs found in the Piraeus harbor, which 
seem to have been copied from the shield of 
*heidias’ Athena Parthenos (Sitgungsherichte der 
hreussischen {/ ademte der H 1 enschattey hhi 
hist. Klasse, vol. x1 [1931], pp. 3 ff 
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Od 
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the way to all the good craftsmen who for 
four hundred and more vears utilized one or 
another variation upon his basic discovery 
in the tasks of reproductive reporting and 
the earning of a livelihood 

In the course of the century following his 
time, and especially through the develop- 
ment of a specific print trade and the gradual 
emergence of print publishers who hired 
engravers to do daily stints, this discipline 
or craft of engraving became so highly de- 
veloped and required so much time and 
special training for its mastery that the men 
who went in for it had, with few exceptions, 
between being creative 
‘aftsmen—much in the 
gifted vouth of to- 


to make their choice 


artists or master cr 
way that the musicall\ 
day has to make his choice between being a 
an executant upon plano or 


violin, and according to his election to un- 


Cc IM pe ser or 


dergo a specialized course of training and 
study. Many of the apparent anomalies in 
the history of print making cannot be un- 
to this basic 


unless traced back 


One of the most outstanding of 


derstood 

dichotom\ 
these anomalies is the exceedingly small num- 
ber of professionally trained print makers 
who have produced prints that are of suffi- 
cient merit to be remembered by subsequent 
generations. It may be taken as a general 
rule of thumb that the memorable prints 
made after the rise of the print publishers 
in the middle of the sixteenth century have 
been made by men who taught themselves 
how to work on the copper. Some of these 
men have been astounding technicians, but 
possessed of a technique vastly different 
from that of the virtuosi who made repro- 
ductive prints. Their techniques, however 
ragged or uncertain as compared with those 
of the reproductive engravers, have been 


responses to the needs of personal imagina- 
and thus exhibit little or 
characterless utility for an 
the distinctive 


tive expression 
none of that 
average purpose 
brand of professional manners of work. 

\s the man who pointed the way towards 
such a technique of the average purpose, 
however, the Master E S could not fall into 
its routine or its habitual repressions. For 
him that technique was no repetitive me- 


IS 


which 


chanical discipline of muscular habit, but a 


fresh discovery and an adventure, a new 


for 
C or 
ery 
ind 
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wav of saving things, and as such neces- 
sarily a way of saying things that had never 
been said. Much of his work ts tame, for no 
man, especially a man who has an enormous 


output, can always be in championship 


; {> ’ V\A 
ee 104" 


, 


| 
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work so much for their purpose that the 
translated it into their own idiom; but they 
never made the mistake otf imitating 
linear structure, and-the finest and most 
poetical of it thes left untouched, perhap 


xs 


))\ a aia 
es 


ARNE ASEAN EAA 





‘ 


THE ANNUNCIATION BY THE MASTER I 


form, but also much of his work ts exciting. 
Most of his German successors naturally) 
fell into the technical pit he had dug for 
them—they practiced engraving for engrav- 
ing’s sake, and not as a means of expressing 
their thought and their dreams. The Italian 
engravers who came just about his time or 
shortly afterwards found in some of his 


()0) 


because their curious tact told them th 


there were certain things which detyin 
translation could not be borrowed 
The Master E S covered the entire gam 


ol pictorial subject matter that was known 


to the engravers of his time, from. pur 
flower and leaf ornament to the greate! 
mysteries of the faitl Among the four 
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{ ' { 4 
Wired al \| ( i 1h j 
high lou ng el ( \ Lad 
nd 1 Armed Knigl n Conver I 
He re Nnere lé ai n 7 no Ne ( 
speech, | ( Im and possibly quizzical 
lotatio he outward forms Tw sh 
on Dl ! res ak Ol ner 1 low n 
ostume and finer S sol Nd ew Le 
} is I 1 he other rmed }) 
11k i walku clanking monument of the 
armorer’s skill, all metal carapace, a ver' 
lobster of n \ Me u oor n Alfred 


Stevens of its dai 
lhe three other prints we have acquired 
represent the Annunciation, the Visitation, 


n. And these 


are pure poetry. Failure to mention the 


and the Coronation of the Virg 
emotion they express would belie their 
essence. [o deal with them as they deserve 
would task a poet’s power over words 
Neither ts it possible to examine the theo- 
logical necessity of the miracles they repre- 
sent. But it is well to recall the texts out ol 
Which by immemorial pondering they grew 

Luke’s tale is short and the hymnologists 
filled out his story. A mediaeval hvmn tells 
us that God 

“Mittit ad Virginem 
Non quemvis angelum 
Sed fortitudinem 
Suam, archangelum 
\mator hominis 

\nd Luke goes on, “‘“And the angel came in 
unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured, the Lord is with thee 
blessed art thou among women. And when 
she saw him, she was troubled at his saving 
and cast in her mind what manner of salu- 
tation this should be,’’ at which, according 
to the hymn of Ephraim Svrus, she said to 
him, “I beseech thee, terrify me not. Thou 
bearest burning coals, burn me not. [Thou 
art a flame. O thou fire-being, how shall | 
believe theer’’ And, then, as Luke tells us 
“The angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary 
for thou hast found favour with God 
\nd Mary said, Behold the handmaid ot 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word. And the angel departed from her 

Before departing from the Virgin Gabriel 
said to her, ‘“‘Behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, 
she hath also conceived a son in her old age 


nd this th 


was called barren. For with God nothing 


xth month with her, who 


shall be impossibk “And Marv arose in 
those days, and went into the hill country 
with haste, into a city of Juda; \nd entered 
nto the house of Zacharias, and saluted 
Elisabeth. And it came to pass, that, when 
Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the 
babe leaped in her womb; and Elisabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost: And she 
spake out with a loud voice, and said, 
Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
s the fruit of thy womb. And whence ts this 
o me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come to mer For, lo, as soon as the voice of 
thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy. And 
blessed is she that believed: for there shall 
be a performance of those things which 
were told her from the Lord. And Mary 
said, Mv soul doth magnify the Lord, And 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

Long after, upon Mary’s death, there 
came her Assumption into Heaven, where 
the Lord greeted her, and crowned her, and 
seated her upon the throne. The mediaeval 
church took its imagery for this from the 
Song of Songs, which it regarded as a proph- 
ecv and a foretelling of the Divine Love 
Here the Authorized Version omits Jerome's 
phrase, and thus, wonderful as it ts, fails to 
tell us the crucial fact about the Corona- 
tion. “Behold, thou art fair, mv love; be- 
hold, thou art fair; thou hast doves’ eves 
within thy locks. . hou art all fair, m\ 
love; there is no spot in thee. Come with 
me from Lebanon, my spouse, with me trom 
Lebanon: look from the top of Amana, from 
the top of Shenir and Hermon. .. . Thou 
hast ravished my heart, my _ sister, m\ 
spouse How fair is thy love, my sister, 
my spouse! . A garden inclosed is my) 
. Awake, O north wind; 
and come, thou south; blow upon my gar- 


Sister, MY spouse 


den, that the spices thereof may flow out 

So the Authorized Version (‘‘neither did we 
disdaine to reuise that which we had done, 
and to bring back to the anuill that which 
we had hammered”); but Jerome told 1t 
differently, and, with equal or greater art 
made God say to Mary, as she trembled at 
the foot of the throne like a fluttering dove, 
“Veni de Libano sponsa mea, veni de Li- 
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ho bano, veni: coronaberis de capite Amana, de = haubt amana’’—and the miracle was lost 
ng vertice Sanir & Hermon.” Less eloquently But when the Master E S retold the story 
in did Nicolo Malermi with his “Sera coronato — in his so different medium the miracle again 
ry il tuo capo ne li monti de amana.”’ In still © emerged. Growing out of ecstatic faith, his 
ed more homely guise the Nuremberg Bible © style, like that of Jerome, was not the dress 
ed said, “Mein gespons kum vo dé liban, kum — but the incarnation of thought 

“n von dé liban. du wirst gekronet v6 dez WitttiaAM M. Ivins, JR 
1e 

th 

le 





CHRIST BLESSING THE VIRGIN 


BY THE MASTER ft 


NOTES 


Girts. Gilts of money have recently been MemBersuipe. At a meeting of the Board 
received from |. George Berman, Henry RK of Trustees, held March 15, 1937, Emm; 
Ickelheimer, and Thomas W. Lamont fownsend Gary was declared a BENEFA 

ror. in recognition of her bequest, and Joh 

Meetincs oF Museum Interest. The M. Harlan was elected an HONORARY FE! 
American Association of Museums. will LOW FOR Lire. The following persons, ha‘ 
meet this vear for the first time in New ng qualified, were elected in their respective 
Orleans on Mav 3-5. a date coincidental classes: SUSTAINING Members, Mrs. | \ 
with the reopening of the Louisiana State Chubb, Chauncey B. Garver Dr. Jacob 
Museum. On May 11-13 1n Washington Hirsch. Mrs. Charles King. ANNUAL MEM 
D. C.. the convention of The American. BERS were elected to tl number 
Federation of Arts takes place. eight 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS FAR EASTERN 
1p > > j f f Pps J o09 iy 
hive paintings by contemporary American Lacquers, Chinese, Gi/t of Mrs. James J. Higgin- 
n (1) 
artists have been bought out of the Georgs 
\. Hearn Fund and are on exhibition this RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions. Ceramics, English, Gifts of Carleton Macy (in 
lhey are Jane and Tuffy by Louis Bouché Thorni WW ‘Ison ( ee ee ee 
. : e hornton tison (1) 
Ihe Haunted House by Louis Michel ¢, ulpture, Italian, Purchase (1 
filshemius, From Williamsburg Bridge by lextiles, Italian or French, Gift of Ogden L. Mill 
te dward Hopper, Catastrophe by Doris Lee 
and Stragely Pines by Max Weber 
AMERICAN WING 
( locks By UES « H tliam B H hitner 
GirFts TO THE LiBRARY. John D. Rocke- — Glass, Purchases (3 
feller, Jr., has presented to the Library Woodwork and Furniture, Loan of Mrs. J. Amory 
seventy-one volumes on subjects represented Haskell (3 


n the Museum’s collections. While many of — pyres 
these books are being retained as additions — Miniatures, American, Spanish, Gi/fof Mrs. Mar- 
to the Library, there are several which will — shall P Slade (1); Purchase (1 
prove valuable in departmental offices, and — P#!ntings, French, Purchase (1 


others which will be assigned to The Cloisters. pyr ys 
Fifty volumes on subjects of interest to Gifts Miss Marian Hague (41), W. Lewts (1 
the Department of Mediaeval Art comprise Hermann i Walliams (1 


1 gilt from Harold W. Bell, who requested s 
. \RMS AND ARMOR 


that the books be accepted in memory ol English. German. Gift Char M_ Schott. Tr 
Joseph Breck and placed in The Cloisters (5 
Mrs. Harry Percy David has presented to — Textiles, Spanish, Gi/t of Mr. and Mrs. Fredert 


R ratt (x 
the Museum a large collection of catalogues ” Pratt 


of kuropean museums; a group of sale cata- ee eee 
logues which have not hitherto been repre- — Books, Giffs of Harold HW’. Bell (in memory 
sented in our files; illustrations from various Joseph Breck) (50), Department of Art, Brown 
University (28), The Buffalo kine Arts Academy 
(1). La Direction cénérale des Musées d’I1stanbul 
and newspapers; and 658 foreign post cards. (,)' 4 FE. Gallatin (1), The Rieht Honourable t} 
Phis material, muchof which will be of value — Earl of Harewood (1), The Right Honourabli 
to those interested in arms and armor, is Viscount Lee of Fareham (1), Miss Mollie N 
Vorrison (1), New York World’s Fatr, to30, In 
(1), Gallerta Pesaro (2 
for use and will soon be available to readers. Negatives. Gift of Howard Mansfield (10 

eh OF Photographs, Gift of The Pierpont Morgan Li- 


brary (1) 


sources; numerous extracts from magazines 


being assembled and bound and made read\ 


List oF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS, FEB Extension Division: Costumes, Gift of Mrs 

RUARY | TO MARCH 1, 1037 Howard Mansfield (6); Lacquers, Gift of Mrs 
: Howard Mansfield (6); Lantern Slides, Grft of 

NEAR EASTERN Howard Mansfield (502); Photographs, Gift of 
Manuscripts, Persian, Purchase (1) {xel Gauffin (1 
Sculpture, Sumerian, Loan of Albert Gallatin (2 
Sealstone, Sasanian, Gift of Charles kK. Walkinsos Museum MEMORABILIA 
(1 Gift of Robert Fridenbere (2 
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MUSEUM EVENTS!’ 


FE 
; APRIL 12 TO MAY 10, 1937 
LECTURES AND TALKS 
ry 
FOR MEMBERS 
2 lam egypt: Four Thousand Years of a National Art, 10. Mr 
ar~ laggart Classroom D 
2p.m \merican Furniture Periods. 2. Miss Bradis| Galleries 
;p.m. Color in Dress, 3. Miss Cornell Classroom hk 
}p.m Portraits of Famous Americans ( | alk for Children). M 
Busselle (salieri 
| 0 11 a.m Color as Form: Painting. Miss Cornel Classroom kk 
12 m [he Virgin: Studies in Mediaeval Iconography, 3. M 
Freeman Galleries 
lram gypt: Four [Thousand Years of a National Art, 11. Mr 
’ l aggart Classroom |) 
2p.m \merican Furniture Periods, 3. Miss Bradish Galleries 
4 , pm Color in Dress, 4. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
,p.m \n Assyrian Palace (Talk for Children). Mr. Shaw Galleries 
2 11 am Color as Form: Painting. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 
i2 m [he Virgin: Studies in Mediaeval Iconography, 4. Mi 
Freeman Galleries 
n 20) 11am Egypt: Four Thousand Years of a National Art, 12. Mr 
2 laggart Galleries 
2 p.m \merican Furniture Periods, 4. Miss Bradish Galleri 
: ; p.m Color in Flower Arrangement. Miss Cornel Classroom k 
}p.m lhe Making of a Vase (Talk for Children). Miss Bradish Galleri 
1bam Ceramics in Decoration. Miss Cornell Classroom kk 
12 m The Virgin: Studies in Mediaeval Iconography. 5. M 
Freeman Galleries 
j MAY 
pm Color in Floral Patterns. Miss Corne ( room | 
if am Color in Ceramics: the Far East. Miss Corns Classroom | 
i2 m The Virgin: Studies in Mediaeval Iconography, 6. Mi 
Freeman Csalleries 
lo , p.m Color in Flower Arrangement. Miss Corns Classroom k 
4 if am Decorative Use of Ceramics. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
FOR THE PUBLIC 
1) a.m lhe Collection of Roman \rt (Genera lour Csallerte 
11am Color: Persian Ceramics. Miss Cornel] Classroom | 
2 p.m. | Oriental Art, 7. Miss Duncan Galleries 
230p.m Motion Pictures Lecture H 
3 p.m Contemporary Design in Wallpaper. Miss Corn Classroom | 
4 p.m The Development of Greek Art, 5. Mr. Shaw Galleries 
11 a.m lhe Mediaeval Collection (General Tour Galleri 
+p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 18. Mrs 
Fansler ( roo 
Classroom and gallery assignments are subject to change. [he meeting | e for 
ment will be given on the bulletin boards in the Fifth Avenue Entrance Ha 
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5 m lhe Art of Egypt, 7. Mr. Taggart Classroom D 
im lhe Art of Italy, 26. Miss Abbot Classroom A 
2p. lhe Print Galleries (General Tour Galleries 
tp.m Life in Ancient limes: Greece and Rome, 2. Mr. Shaw | Galleries 
rinGermany, England,and France,8. Miss Abbot | Lecture Hall 
2p ! Impressionism (Survey of Collections). Miss 
Galleries 
2p.m Floral Motives in Oriental Rugs. Miss Duncan Galleries 
230 p.n Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
is 2 p.m Manet and Impressionism (Survey of Collections). Miss 
Abbot Galleries 
230 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
p.m Use of Color in Near Eastern Art. Miss Corne Classroom K 
2 1 a.m turopean Decorative Arts (General | our Galleries 
il am Color: Persian Miniatures. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
230 p.m Motion Pictures lecture Hall 
pm Design Unity: Contemporary Stvles. Miss Corne Classroom K 
{p.m lhe Development of Greek Art, 6. Mr. Shaw Galleries 
2 m lhe American Wing (General [our Galleries 
m lypes of Painting, 7. Mrs. Fansler Galleries 
+;p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting. 19. Mrs 
Fansler Classroom A 
22 11 am The Art of Italy, 27. Miss Abbot Classroom A 
2pm Oriental Art: the Far East (General Tour Galleries 
,p.m Life in Ancient Times: Greece and Rome, 3. Mr. Shaw Galleries 
24 im Painting in Germany, England, and France, 9. Miss 
\bbo Lec ur H 
2p.m \fter Impressionism (Survey of Collections). Miss Abbot Galleries 
2p.m lhe Exhibition of Contemporary American Silver. Mr 
Busselle Classroom A 
230 p.m Motion Pictures lecture Hal! 
25 2 p.n \fter Impressionism (Survey of Collections). Miss Abbot — Galleries 
230 p.m lotion Pictures Lecture Hall 
; pm Designing the Magazine (Gillender Lecture). Heyworth 
Campbell Classroom kK 
Se 11 am lhe Egyptian Collection (General [our Galleries 
1} a.m Color: Far Eastern Robes. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
230 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
p.m Design in Dress, 1. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
+p.m Renaissance Metalwork Design, 1. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
28 il am lhe Collection of Greek Art (General [our Galleries 
+ p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 20. Mrs 
-ansler Classroom A 
20 it a.m The Art of Italy, 28. Miss Abbot Classroom A 
2p.m lhe Mediaeval Collection (General | our Galleries 
p.m Color: Porcelain. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
+p.m Life in Ancient limes: Greece and Rome, 4. Mr. Shaw — Galleries 
MA 
1 11 a.m Painting in Germany, England, and France, 10. Miss 
Abbot Lecture Hall 
2p.m Gothic and Renaissance Furniture (Survey of Collec- 
tions). Mr. Busselle Galleries 
2p.m. Roman Imperial Portraits. Mr. Shaw Galleries 
2330 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
2 2p.m. | Gothic and Renaissance Furniture (Survev of Collec 
tions). Mr. Busselle Galleries 
230 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
; p.m Selection of Color in Dress. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
{ 11 a.m The Collection of Paintings (General Tour Galleries 
11am. Color: Chinese Porcelains. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
2:30 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
3 p.m Design in Dress, 2. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
+ p.m Renaissance Metalwork Design, 2. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
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European Decorative Arts (General [our Galleries 
Tapestries, 8. Miss Bradish Galleries 
The Art of Italy, 29. Miss Abbot Classroom A 
Oriental Art: the Near East (General Tour Galleries 
Milestones in American Art, 8. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
Color: Silver and Glass. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
Life in Ancient Times: Greece and Rome, 5. Mr. Shaw Galleries 
Painting in Germany, England, and France, 11. Miss 
\bbot ecture Hall 
English Furniture under the Stuarts (Survey of Colle 
tions). Miss Bradish Galleries 
The Renoir Exhibition. Mrs. Fansler Classroom A 
Motion Pictures Lecture Hal 
English Furniture under the Stuarts (Survey of Colle 
tions). Miss Bradish Galleries 
Motion Pictures Lecture Hal 
Color on the Magazine Cover (Gillender Lecture). D1 
M. F. Agha Classroom kK 
The American Wing (General Tour Galleries 
Color: Japanese Screens. Miss Cornel Classroom K 
Oriental Art, 8. Miss Duncan Galleries 
Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
Design in Dress, 3. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 
Renaissance Metalwork Design, 3. Mr. Bussell Galleries 
The Egyptian Collection (General Tour Galleries 
lhe Art of Italy, 30 Mr. Busselle Classroom A 
Ihe Collection of Greek Art (General [our Galleries 
Color: Furniture and Fireplaces. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 
Life in Ancient Times: Greece and Rome. 6. Mr. Shav Galleries 
Painting in Germany, England, and France, 12. Miss 
\bbot ecture Hall 
Rococo Furnishings in France (Survey of Collections 
Miss Bradish Galleries 
Cathedral Windows. Miss Freeman Galleries 
Motion Pictures Lecture Hall 
Rococo Furnishings in France (Survey of Collections 
Miss Bradish Galleries 
Motion Pictures Lecture Hal 
Color as the Painter Sees It. Miss Corne Classroom Kk 
EXHIBITIONS 
Sporting Prints and Paintings Gallery D 6 
Prints and Drawings of Architecture Galleries K 37-4 
Silver of Contemporary American Design Gallery E 15 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1935—1930 [hird Egyptian Roon 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
Ancient Greece and Rome \ I lr 14 
Schoo olr Pla 
[he Near East fextile High Schoo iNtl 
Street KastofothAve 
Arms and Armor George Washington Higl 
Schoo \udubor \ 
nue & »d Stree 
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